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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 


Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. J heology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. NMumder of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacved, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake}, who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these; 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 


buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. -} 


2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
‘done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
‘cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
‘plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Lommunities right where they are. 


They will receive only | 
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COMMUNITY, NOVEMBER 1, 


“THE PERFECT WHOLE. 





(Geibel.) 
Live in that Whole to which all parts belong ; 
Thus Beauty, Action, Truth shall be thy dower. 
Compose thyself in God, and so be strong, 
Since only in life’s fulness is its power. 
As, in a plant, leaves, flowers, and fruits must grow 
Out of one germ, each centered in the whole,— 
So must Love, Thought, and Deed forever flow 
Forth from one fountain in the human soul. 

—“Exotics.” 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS. 





From the Berean. 

HE governments that rule over the world 
by law and sword, are objects of much 
attention and interest to the mass of mankind. 
And well they may be: for they have a mighty 
agency in shaping the character and working 
out the destinies of their subjects. But after all, 
viewed in the light of spiritual philosophy, they 
are but inferior principalities—visible vehicles 
and instruments of the powers of the invisible 
world. Believers in Spiritualism may sur- 
mise, and believers in the Bible may be sure, 
that there are “ thrones and dominions” over 
us, as much greater in dignity than the dynas- 
ties of the external world, as the soul is great- 
er than the body. “We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in Acavenly places.* Eph. 6: a1. And with 
equal truth it may be said that we wrestle not 
in the strength of flesh and blood, but of prin- 
cipalities, of powers, of the rulers of the 
light of the eternal world, of spiritual righ?- 

eousness in heavenly places. 


Ascending, with the Bible for our guide, 
from the visible to the invisible sphere, we find 
two great spiritual empires, distinct and 
antagonistic, yet ruling together, one above 
the other, over the kingdoms of this world. 

Previous to the coming of Christ, Satan was 
the “prince of this world,” and could boast 
that all power on earth was delivered to him. 
Luke 4: 6. He was the strong man armed 
who kept the palace of the world, and his 
goods were in peace. Luke 11: 14. But a 
Stronger than he came upon him and bound 
him. When Christ triumphed over death and 
ascended up on high, he became the head of 
all principality and power. Col. 2:10. To 
him was given the dominion which the devil 


had before claimed and exercised—he became 


“Prince of the kings of the earth.” Never- 
theless the new sovereign did not immediately 
abolish the principalities which Satan had 
established, and banish his _ subject-spirits 
from the world. 
*The word here rendered in our common version ‘“‘high places,” 


is the same as that translated ‘' heavenly places,” 
2:6. 


in Eph. 1: 3, 





He only commenced that 
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administration which is to terminate in 
“putting down all rule and all authority and 
power.” 1 Cor. 15: 24. He proved his actual 
sovereignty, first, at his Second Coming, by 
annihilating the Jewish hierarchy, which had 
been the ascendant spiritual dynasty; and 
afterwards, by establishing the religion which 
bore his name and kept his records, on the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, which had been 
the head of the political and heathen world. 
3ut Satan was not immediately sent to his 
final doom—the lake of fire. ‘Though he was 
dethroned and driven into the “abyss” to 
remain a thousand years, yet he found means 
to install “the beast” as his successor and 
vicegerent ; (Rev. 13: 2;) and to this day,— 
though Christ, with the army of primitive 
saints and the loyal angels, reigns over all 
nations with a rod of iron, dashing them in 
pieces at his pleasure, and guiding all the 
elements of the world to the issue of the final 
judgment—yet at the same time, below him, 
and in more immediate contact with mankind, 
an invisible kingdom of evil demons, with 
Satan (now loosed again) at its head, covers 
and darkens the face of the whole earth. 

To illustrate the relative position of these 
two kingdoms—the good and the evil—we may 
compare the world to a city surrounded by two 
concentric armies, the inner army besieging 
the city, and the outer army beseiging the in- 
ner. The city is rightfully in friendship with 
the outer army, and occasionally communica- 
tion is established between them. But while 
the siege lasts, the inner army has the advan- 
tage over the city. Or, since the force by 
which the invisible kingdoms rule, is spiritual, 
we may take an illustration from mesmerism. 
Suppose that one man magnetizes another till 
spiritual identity is established between them, 
and then a stronger magnetizer commences 
operations upon both. In this case the first sub- 
ject would receive the influence from both mag- 
netizers, and would be affected by the will and 
thoughts of each by turns, till the strongest 
should entirely prevail. So Satan, having first 
magnetized the whole world, was overcom= in 
the spiritual conflict of the cross, and for eight- 
een hundred years has been subject, in con- 
junction with the world, to the superior mag- 
netism of Christ. ‘The operation will end in 
the separation of Satan from the world, his 
destruction, and the spiritual unity of God and 
man. But for the present, the magnetism of 
both Christ and Satan are at work upon the 
world, producing a medley of incoherent and 
conflicting results. 

This view of the position and influence of 
the invisible powers, will help spiritual persons 
to understand many mysterious phenomena in 
the movements around them and in their own 
experience, 
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The manifestations of supernatural power and 
wisdom which are found in connection with 
false and wicked systems of religion, and 
among the credentials of deceivers and hypo- 
crites, will not be wondered at or feared by 
those who know that the hosts of evil as well 
as of good still occupy regions, which, with 
reference to our position, are properly called 
“heavenly places ;” and thus are able to pour 
forth transcendental influences on those who 
are in affinity with them, in this world. 

The pretences of false spiritualists to 
miracles and inspirations, need not be denied 
and derided. Admitting the reality of such 
manifestations, the believer who has learned 
that his warfare is “ not with flesh and blood,” 
may boldly resist them, as emanations, not from 
the upper sanctuary, but from the spiritual 
wickedness of the lower heavens. 

Again, when the believer first opens his 
heart to the spiritual world, and is conscious 
of the blessed influences of the spirit of 
heaven, he is apt to imagine that he is out of 
the reach of all evil spirits, and that the day 
of glory which has dawned upon him will never 
be sullied by a cloud. Whereas the truth is, 
by emerging from the visible to the invisible 
world, he is placed in more immediate con- 
tact with the powers of darkness than he was 
before. He has entered into private com- 
munication with the outer army, and ac- 
cording to the instructions given him, he has 
passed out of the city and is on his way to his 
friends. He may rejoice that he is called to 
the escape, but he will find ere long that the 
whole breadth of the enemy’s camp lies be- 
tween him and the end of his journey. The 
same spiritual change which has made him 
sensitive to the magnetism of Christ, has also 
bared the fibres of his soul to the magnetism 
of Satan. All our experience and observation 


bids us warn those who are entering upon a, 


spiritual life, to expect suffering as well as joy. 

But there is abundant encouragement, as 
well as warning, in the views we have pre- 
sented. When spiritual suffering comes, in- 
experienced believers are prone to suspect 
themselves of sin, and to admit a spirit of 
self-accusation. But let them learn that by 
the very nature of their condition they are ex- 
posed to malignant, as well as benign, influen- 
ces, and they will impute the darkening of 
their spirits not to the displeasure of God or 
to their sins, but to the magnetism of that 
evil one who poured an agony on the pure 
soul of Christ. Much of the spiritual tribu- 
lation for which conscientious persons are ever 
ready to blame themselves, is unquestionably 
the effect of causes as far above their coutrol, 
as the clouds which darken a summer’s day. 
A child may cry when the heavens are overcast 
and the chill of the coming storm is felt; but 
button his coat and wait 
patiently till the cloud is past, not blaming 
himself, nor doubting that the blue heavens are 
still above him, and that fair weather will come 
again, 

Spiritual believers are often cénscious of as- 
tonishing changes of feeling, for which they can 
assign no cause. ‘To-day every thing seems 
green and hopeful; the universe smiles upon 
them, and they sit with Christ in heavenly 


a wise man will 















places. ‘To-morrow they are cast down, and 
see nothing but evil within and _ without. 
They have not varied their course of life at 
all, and the change seems unaccountable. 
But let them consider their relations to the 
good and evil kingdoms which are in conflict 
over them, and the mystery will vanish. To- 
day the upper magnetism prevails, and they 
rejoice: to-morrow the lower magnetism pre- 
vails, and they aresad. ‘The change is not in 
them, but in the spiritual atmosphere which is 
upon them. Let them learn to hold on their 
way through such changes, with unwavering 
faith and patience, and without wondering. 

It is the business of the believer's life to 
break through and overcome the principalities 
of the lower kingdom, and effect a permanent 
and perfect junction with the kingdom of 
Christ. This is the “good fight”—the “ fight 
of faith.” The conditions of it should be well 
understood ; and, first of all, that condition 
which most directly results from the facts 
which we have stated, vz., that the issues of 
the good fight are not dependent on human 
strength and skill. Individual conflicts are 
parts of the one great battle between the pow- 
ers of heaven and hell. Every believer, how- 
ever he may isolate himself in his own imagi- 
nation, and set up his own wisdom and will as 
his bulwarks against evil, is, after all, little 
more than a passive battlefield, on which the 
invisible hosts contend. As the combat 
thickens, he may expect to find himself, like 
a disputed point on a field swept by charging 
battalions, taken and retaken many times over 
by opposing forces. But God will triumph— 
good will finally hoid possession of the field. 
This is the believer’s hope. His interest in 
the conflict is not a matter of mere individual 
concern, but a public interest. God and the 
armies of heaven have their eye on him, and 
will take care that their cause—the cause of 
universal good—shall not be defeated in him. 
All the strength of the Godhead and its 
legions shall be concentrated on him, if neces- 
sary to his security and triumph. 

Separated as we are from the upper church, 
by interposing hosts of evil, we must neverthe- 
less conceive of ourselves as effectually iden- 
tified with that church. There is no truth, 
and no conjort, in the notion that one division 
of the church of Christ is exclusively “triumph- 
ant,” and the other merely “militant.” The 
whole army of believers, whether in heaven or 
on earth, is yet “militant,” and will not cease 
to be till every part of it is “triumphant.” 
The two divisions in which it exists for the 
present, are alike interested and active in the 
war with evil, and operate in concert against 
the forces between them. And their separa 
tion enables them to attack at once the front 
and rear of the enemy’s position. They are 
externally divided, that the enemy may place 
himself between them. But they are riveted 
together at the center, and will at last come 
together like shear-blades, and cut the spirit of 
evil asunder. 


A reporter being called to account for the state- 
ment that a certain meeting “ was a large and re- 
spectable one,” when only one other person beside 
himself was present, insisted that his report was 
literally true: for, said he, “I was large, and the 
other man was respectable.” 








SPIRITUALISM AND THE LAW. 





HE will of the late Capt. Eber B. Ward, now 
before the Probate Court of Detroit, is at- 
tracting much attention throughout the country, 
not only on account of the large pecuniary interest 
involved, but from the fact that the legal status of 
Spiritualism as applied to the practical matters of 
every-day life, is under consideration by the 
Probate Judge. The property interest is large, 
estimated at some five millions of dollars, but the 
most important question now before the court is, 
what may be called the Spiritualistic aspect of the 
case, and is one which will attract a good deal of 
attention, not only from Spiritualists, but all who 
are interested in this greatest of modern questions. 
The petitioners for the setting aside of the will 
are Capt. Ward’s children by his first wife. The 
propositions which they expect the court to decide, 
submitted by counsel at the opening, are the 
following : 


1. A belief in the existence of communications from departed 
spirits through spiritual , and allowing such c ications 
to influence a person’s action in matters of important business, con- 
stitute an insane delusion. 

2. If it be shown that the testator habitually consulted the spirits 
of deceased mortals, and followed their suggestions in other matters 
of substantial importance, the presumption is that he did so in 
regard to his last will. 

3, That if it be proved that the testator sought and took the advice 
of spirits ia regard to a testamentary disposition of his property 
shortly before the execution of the will, then the presumption is that 
he did so in regard to this will. 

4. That if he is shown to have consulted the spirits and received 
advice from them in regard to the present wil], then the presumption 
is, in the absence of proof to the contrary, that he was influenced by 
such advice in framing this will. 

5. That if it be made legally to appear that he was influenced by 
spiritualistic advice in framing this will, then it is void. 

6. That if the main provisions of this will were dictated to him by 
mediums professing to speak for departed spirits, and he followed 
such dictation, then the will is void. 


These six propositions may be somewhat freely 
syllogized as follows: 

1. A belief in spirit communications, and allow- 
ing such a belief to influence a person’s action in 
matters of importance, such as will-making, con- 
stitute an insane delusion. 

2. Capt. Ward believed in spirit communications 
and was influenced by what he considered to be 
the advice of spirits. 

Ergo, Capt. Ward was under an insane delusion, 
and the will should be declared void. 

The petitioners rest their first claim of insanity 
upon a delief in Spiritualism as an insane delusion. 
In other words, the testator was insane because he 
believed to be true, what the petitioners believe to 
be false. If it can be proved that Capt. Ward be- 
lieved to be true, what the petitioners and every- 
body else Axows to be false, then we could see a 
reasonable probability of success upon the insanity 
plea. But to pronounce a man insane simply be- 
cause he believes in something which you do not, 
is rather too sweeping a charge. Who is safe if 
that be the test? 

It is true that the main character of insanity 
in a legal view, is said to be the existence of de- 
lusion; ¢. e., that a person should believe some- 
thing to exist which does not exist, and that he 
should act upon this belief. Many persons may 
labor under harmless delusions, and still be fitted 
for their social duties; but should their delusions 
be such as to lead them ‘to injure themselves or 
others in person or property, then the case is con- 
sidered to require legal interference, (Zaylor on 
Medical Furisprudence p. 629.) Here insanity is 
based upon actual belief in something which does 
not exist; except in the morbid imagination of the 
person implicated, and it must be a belief in some- 
thing which does not exist, not simply a belief in 
something which some body else Jdelieves to be 
false. And moreover, although insanity does not 
occur without delusion, yet, as is stated above, de- 
lusion may exist to a certain extent without in- 
sanity, or incapacitating a man from managing his 
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property. Delusion Jer se does not prevent a 
person from making a valid will. Nor even in- 
sanity, if it can be proved that the testator made 
his will during a lucid interval, and was well aware 
of the consequences of his act. 

Furthermore, to call a man insane because he 
believes in Spiritualism, is to deny the fact of spirit 
communication and to charge the investigators and 
writers on Spiritualism with promulgating insane 
delusions and frauds. Was Judge Edmonds, one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Bench, insane? 
He was considered one of the soundest lawyers 
on the juridical rolls of the Empire State, and his 
opinions acknowledged as masterpieces of forensic 
ability, and is it to be supposed that while occupy- 
ing such a position he was expressing his belief in 
a low swindling hoax, an insane delusion, a com- 
pound of charlatanism and lies? Are the pub- 
lished investigations of Professors Crooke, Varley 
and Wallace to be branded as the idiotic babblings 
of escaped lunatics? Was Dr. Hare a moon- 
struck driveler? Are the millions of believers in 
Spiritualism all over the world, only fit for lunatic 
asylums, while the discerning few who do not be- 
lieve in spirit communication are the only sane ones 
we have among us? 

We do not see how this first claim can be for a 
moment entertained by any one who has taken the 
least pains to inform himself upon the subject of 
modern Spiritualism; and, least of all, by a judge 
whose business it is to investigate and carefully 
examine a// the facts in the case before giving 
judgment. It may be well in a legal point of view 
to claim more than you expect to prove, but cer- 
tainly, considering the mass of evidence proving 
the fact of spirit communication, to base a plea 
upon its denial seems as absurd as it would to 
claim the nullity of a will because the testator be- 
lieved the world to be round, and revolving upon its 
axis. 

Dismissing then, this first point, that a “ belief 
in Spiritualism is an insane delusion” we will 
next examine the second point made by the peti- 
tioners and see if that has any stronger basis of 
probability. They claim that, “If it be made 
legally to appear that he was influenced by spirit- 
ualistic advice in framing this will, then it is void.” 
That is to say; if a man in making a will should 
act upon the advice of a lawyer, it is all right; 
but if he acts upon the advice of spirits, no matter 
how well qualified they may be to give advice in 
such cases, the will should be declared void. Truly 
this is discriminating. Yet upon this last point 
there is a much better chance for success than 
upon the first. 

It is not to be denied that many persons have 
been made insane by and through the influence of 
spirits and spiritual communications. Instances 
are not wanting where mediums and others have 
passed so entirely under the control of spirits as 
to become actually xox compos mentis, and utterly 
unfit for managing either themselves or their 
property. A person in such a condition would 
not be accountable for his acts, and any will made 
under such circumstances would be set aside by a 
Probate Judge. In the case of Capt. Ward it would 
seem to be a matter of fact, and not of law. Was 
the testator at the time of making his last will so 
under the influence of spirits of deceased mortals 
as to be unable to act as a free agent? Wasita 
case of actual mental restraint? Was the testator 
under fears of future punishment unless he com- 
plied with the dictation of spirits ? 

On the contrary, it appears, that Capt. Ward 
was converted from atheism and the doctrine of 
annihilation by spirit communications, and that he 
managed the details of his vast business in. rail- 
roads, mines, land speculations, etc, by advice 
from the spiritual world.. He had a special spirit 
for each department of business, and he attributed 





his astonishing success in every venture to his 
faithfulness in following the advicé of his invisible 
partners. He was considered one of the ablest 
business men of the West, sharp in driving a 
bargain, and quick to see the possible resources 
of any business enterprise which came in his way. 
Keen, cool, and calculating in business matters ; 
energetic and rapid to execute his plans, the very 
opposite of the loose, simpering, long-haired 
devotees which are popularly supposed to repre- 
sent the class known as Spiritualists. Under 
the advice and control of spirits the man achieved 
an enormous success in his business ventures. 
Can it be wondered at that he should consult his 
spirit friends in regard to so important a matter 
as the disposal of five million dollars’ worth of 
property? Ward was no siint; in fact there is 
a good deai of evidence going to show that he was 
little less than an unprincipled scoundrel, and it 
may be on that ground that the petition for break- 
ing the will, will be granted. 

No one considered him insane when he struck 
a rich silver mine, or secured control of a valuable 
railroad, even though the spirits were consulted 
at every step. The world was ready to bow down 
to success in making and accumulating money, 
even though it was done through spiritual influ- 
ences. But when it came to a division of the 
spoils, every act and motion of the testator was 
watched by the expectant crowd of legatees with 
the most jealous assiduity. 

Setting aside the plea of insanity from belief in 
Spiritualism, we can see no chance for the peti- 
tioners to win their case unless it can be shown that 
the testator was, through the influence of spirits, 
rendered mentally incapable of realizing the con- 
sequences of his acts. Mere eccentricity, ex- 
travagance, or even cruelty, does not necessarily 
incapacitate a testator from making a valid will, 
and we know of no law which forbids a man from 
asking advice, even from spirits, as to the dis- 
posal of his property. 

We shall await with interest the decision of the 
Probate Judge. G. E. C. 


“ BASE-BURNERS.” 





. es popular style of stoves for burning an- 
thracite coal known as “base-burners,” is 
rapidly displacing every thing else in the line of 
parlor stoves. The adoption of cast iron, which 
admits of infinite variety of pattern, and the 
ease with which the fire is regulated and controlled 
make this stove at once fashionable and popular. 
Yet many of them are constructed upon a faulty 
principle, which should be understood by every 
one who has occasion to use this kind of stove. 

The “base-burning ” principle consists in hav- 
ing a central “pot” or cylinder suspended from 
the upper part of the stove and which is closed 
at the top bya movable cover or “urn.” This 
cylinder is kept full or partly full of coal which 
feeds the fire below as fast as it is consumed. 
The fire is at the base of the coal; hence the 
name “ base-burner.’”’? Now with such an arrange- 
ment, one result is inevitable. While the coal is 
thus burning at the base of the cylinder, the coal 
immediately above the fire, and in fact the entire 
column of coal is more or less heated, causing an 
evolution of carbonic oxide, which, unless 
provided with some ready means of exit, will fill 
the upper part of the cylinder and escape into the 
room. This is the point to which we wish to call 
attention. If you are about to buy a “ base-burn- 
er” first see if there is any provision for drawing 
off the gas from the cylinder, and unless you find 
that this point has been understood and the proper 
remedy applied, do not take the stove at any price. 
Remember that it is hard work to make air go 
down, and very hard work to make Hof air go 





down. When that cylinder gets filled with hot 
coal gas it is next to an impossibility to force it 
down, unless you have a powerful draft and keep 
up a hot fire, and even then you won’t succeed in 
preventing an occasional flood of poisonous gas 
from pouring into your room. There is a great 
deal said from time to time about the permeability 
of cast iron to coal gas. This is doubtless true 
of cast iron when red hot, or even at a lower tem- 
perature, but with these parlor stoves which are 
seldom brought to a red heat there is much more 
danger from gas escaping from the cylinder as we 
have described, than through porous iron. 
What is the remedy ? 


Simply this: The upper part of the cylinder 
should be perforated so as to allow the gas to es- 
cape into the air space between the cylinder and 
outside “ shel},” and the stove-pipe should connect 
with the stove near the upper part of this air space 
or chamber. These two points are vital and should 
be most carefully adjusted in order to insure an 
exemption from gas. In many styles of stoves 
the pipe connects near the bottom as well as at the 
center of the stove, making a “return flue.” This 
is well enough, but do not omit the upper connec- 
tion for drawing off the gas. Amidst the attrac- 
tions of “double mica lights,” “return flues,” 
“ anti- clinker - patent - reversable - easily - dumping 
grates” “check-dampers” and ‘replaceable fire 
pots,” do not forget to look into the coal cylinder 
and see if the maker has provided for the escape 
of the gas into the pipe. Otherwise, headaches 
and misery will be your lot, if you are beguiled into 
buying one of those ornate masses of cast iron 
known as a “ base-burner.” GRIMM. 


To the many who are puzzled how to dress and 
what colors to choose for a photograph, the 
following suggestions will be valuable: Orange 
color is for certain optical reasons photographically 
black. Blue is white, and other shades or tones of 
color are proportionately darker or lighter as they 
contain more or less of these colors. The pro- 
gressive scale of photographic color commences 
with the lightest. The order stands thus: White, 
light blue, violet, pink, mauve, drab, dark blue, 
lemon, blue-green, Jeather-brown, cerise, magenta, 
yellow green, purple, red, amber, orange, dead 
black. Complexion has much to be considered in 
connection with the dress. Blondes can wear 
much lighter colors than brunettes ; the latter al- 
ways present better pictures in dark dresses, but 
neither look well in pure white. Violent contrasts 
ofecolor should be especially guarded against. In 
photography brunettes possess a great advantage 
over their fairer sisters. The lovely golden tresses 
lose all their brilliancy, and are represented black ; 
while the “ bonnie blue eye,” theme of rapture to the 
poet, is misery to the photographer, for it is entirely 
put out. The simplest and most effective way of 
removing the yellow color from the hair is to pow- 
der it nearly white ; it is thus brought to about the 
same photographic tint as in nature. 
rule, of course, applies to complexions. 


The same 
A freckle, 
quite invisible at a short distance on account of its 
yellow color, becomes most painfully distinct when 
photographed. The powder-box must be called in 
to the assistance of art. Here is an opportunity 
to obtrude a word of general advice. Blue, as has 
been said, is the most readily affected by light, and 
yellow the least. Therefore, any one desirous of 
keeping the complexion free from tan and freckles 
should, on going out into the sunshine, discard the 
customary blue veil and substitute a green or yellow 
one instead. Blue gauze offers no more obstruc- 
tion to the rays of the sun than white. Half a 
yard of yellow net, though not very becoming, will 
be found more efficacious than any amount of cos- 
metics. The cause of treckles is simple enough. 
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It is nothing more than the darkening of the salts 
of iron contained in the blood by the action of 


light. A freckled face is thus a sort of animated 
photograph.—Zachange. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
abies M. Skin. EDITOR. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1875. 


CHEATING BY CREDITS. 


E have more than once in these columns 
pointed to the fact that the system ot buy- 
ing and selling goods on long credits has become 
so hazardous that it ought to be abandoned. Large 
losses and failures are constantly occurring in com- 
mercial circles which would be entirely prevented 
if every buyer paid cash in full at time of purchase. 
An just reported from 
Brooklyn shows how easily swindlers avail them- 
selves of the credit system to defraud the trades- 
men. 


instance which is 


A man named Feette went about among the mer- 
chants of Brooklyn representing that he was in 
business at Warren, Pa. He bought large quanti- 
ties of liquors, tobacco, groceries, dry goods, car- 
pets, etc., ordering them shipped to Warren. His 
total purchases amounted to $100,000 and, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, though none of the merchants 
knew him they took his three month’s notes for 
the amounts due them and forwarded the goods 
as directed, depositing the notes in their several 
banks. When the notes matured they were pro- 
tested, and a loud inquiry for Feette was immediate- 
ly started. It was discovered that he had no place 
of business in Warren, that the goods had been re- 
shipped at once on their arrival there, and that 
Feette was a rascal who had once served a term in 
jail for similar performances. One after another 
of the unfortunate tradesmen who had been so 
ready to supply him with goods on easy terms now 
joined in the search for him, and the trail at last 
led to an obscure locality on Wallabout Bay, in the 
outskirts of Brooklyn, where, in a small building, 
they discovered $30,000 worth of the unpaid-for 
goods. We do not learn that Feette has himself 
been captured. He is probably at large, enjoying 
the balance of his spoils, worth $70,000. 

One would think that with such cases as this 
coming up so frequently as they do, the merchants 
of the country would before long get their eYes 
fixed upon the real cause of their losses, the credit 
system. They ought to hold a convention and 
mutually agree to buy and sell goods for cash only. 
They ought to have a horror of promissory notes. 
One of the readiest arguments in favor of the 
credit system is that it is so universally established 
that it can never be abandoned in the face of the 
present force of competition in trade. If some 
merchants give credit others must also give it or 
lose trade, because the buyers will get the longest 
possible time in which to make payment. This 
argument looks formidable but it is unsound. If 
those dealers who are willing to run the greatest 
risk in search of profit are allowed to govern the 
laws and customs of trade in the matter of credit, 
there is no reason why we may not yet be forced 
by their competition to give much longer credits 
than now obtain. Careful tradesmen will be con- 
stantly forced into greater risks than they think 
prudent. It is evident, therefore, that the most 
prudent and sagacious dealers must regulate the 
matter of credits for themselves, without reference 
to speculators. And if they are to regulate it, why 
can they not hold a convention and mutually agree 
to abolish credits altogether? If the large body of 





careful merchants could agree, they might make 
30 days the customary length of time between sale 
and payment, just as easily as they now hold credits 
within their present limits. If the sellers have not 
sufficient moral nerve to enforce this reform, the 
buyers ought to do it for their own safety. They 
can see from the example of such menas A. . 
Stewart, Commodore Vanderbilt, Robert Bonner, 
and a host of our wealthiest capitalists, that those 
who pay cash as they go are the ones who with- 
stand every kind ot financial adversity and in the 
end become rich. The rascals would have but 
little chance to defraud honest tradesmen, ¢f they 
were forced to pay cash at time of purchase; in 
fact, the cash system would make honest men of 
half the rogues who now make their living by 
cheating in credits. F. W. S. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





STILL THE GOOD WORK GOES ON. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—Our business: at the Turk- 
ish Bath steadily increases and we average now 
about twenty. bathers a day and last Sunday we 
gave forty-three baths; the most we have given in 
any one day since we began. Our success in cur- 
ing disease is also more marked than at first. The 
cures that we effect, from time to time, tend to in- 
crease the confidence of the public in our treatment, 
and this must in some measure account for the ex- 
traordinary relief that persons get at our hands. 

In this vicinity, the Bath is no longer a thing to 
be tried; patients who come to us have already 
become persuaded, either by personal experience 
or by the experience of their friends, and they have 
such unbounded confidence in the Bath and in our 
curing them, that they place themselves unreser- 
vedly in our care. The result of this implicit con- 
fidence is, that the conditions under which the 
Bath is taken are so favorable that its effect is more 
radical, and relief iscertain. We rarely, now, have 
to give more than one bath to break the chills and 
fever and those who have been for a long time disa- 
bled by dumb ague, take one bath and go to work 
like well men. 

As may be zasily imagined, so much success has 
made the Bath the ‘‘town talk,” and the interest 
no sooner flags than some new cure revives the 
subject. A gentleman called here the other day 
who said that he had been away from Wallingford 
for the past two or three months, and, on his re- 
turn found everybody talking Turkish Bath; from 
what he could hear, he concluded that a man wasn’t 
thought much of in Wallingford if he hadn’t taken 
a Bath; so he ‘came over to take one and 
be somebody.” 

But not alone at Wallingford is the Bath a popular 
theme; Meriden is alive on the subject, and on 
every street you may meet some one who has been 
cured or whose friend has been cured at the Walling- 
ford Turkish Bath. A man from that city on Sun- 
day, said he met so many people who had been 
here all of whom had something the matter with 
them, and had left it here, that he thought he 
would see if he could not leave something here ; 
he had a cold and expected to leave it. 

Everybody who has been here once constitutes 
himself a promoter of the Bath and becomes per- 
sonally interested in our success, so that we have 
missionaries in the field all the time and their 
numbers are constantly increasing. Let one of 
your readers stand in our cooling-room for about 
an hour and he will hear such a stream of talk 
among the bathers, of what the Bath has done for 
this, that, and the other one, and of sudden transi- 
tions from sickness to health that he will be al- 
most constrained to believe that the old times of 
miraculous cures have been revived among us. 

It will be remembered that we started the Bath 
for the treatment of fever and ague and we had no 





idea, at that time, of treating any other disease. 
All through the summer we have kept our attention 
fixed upon the work of driving out the ague, but 
our success in this line induced people to try the 
Bath for other complaints; they have come from 
far and near to be treated for all sorts of diseases 
and “the cry is, still they come,” and still they are 
cured. 

If the good work continues as it has begun, it 
must, sooner or later, fill the land and then will 
come what we look and long for, a great health 
revival. A. E. 

W. C., Oct. 29, 1875 





REASON FOUNDS ON BELIEF. 





T is sometimes objected to the exercise of be- 

lief or faith, that the objects thereof are inex- 
plicable, and of course, incomprehensible. ‘The 
skeptic says, admit if you please, that conscious- 
ness avouches that there is a God, Moral Liberty, 
Virtue, etc.; such objects are incomprehensible ; 
we are unable through any higher notion to con- 
ceive how they are possible. We can not know 
from reason that they ave, hence we can not believe. 
An ancient philosopher, Abelard, adopted this 
as a maxim, “ /u/ellige ut credas,” “ Know that 
you may believe.” But can we found on this? 

It must be admitted that what we know is not 
all second-hand. We can not apply the law of 
reason and consequent to every thing, for this 
would necessitate regress step by step to infinity, 
and would make demonstration impossible. Some 
things we must be able to apprehend immediately, 
unable to perceive any intervening cause or reason 
for them. These we may properly call first truths, 
primary elements or foundations, but not objects, 
of knowledge; but which can not be denied, be- 
cause such denial would involve a contradiction. 
Some may find these first truths more simple than 
others, but come to them they must at last. As 
one of the Greek philosophers said: “The 
beginnings, the principles of all knowledge are 
indemonstrable ; consequently, if demonstration 
there be, it is necessary that there should be some- 
thing prior, de/7evable of itself, something first and 
indemonstrable. All demonstration is thus ulti- 
mately resolved into an zademonstrable belief.” 


Descartes affirms his personal existence beyond 
a doubt; not that he asserts it as a fact attested 
immediately by consciousness; he goes one step 
further back, perhaps, and says, “1 exist, because 
I think.” He thinks, but does not undertake to 
tell us how or why he thinks. He accepts this as 
inuemonstrable ; he simply feels and believes it to 
be true. To ask ow the primary data of con- 
sciousness are possible is to ask how consciousness 
is, itself, possible, and this would be to suppose 
ourselves possessed of another consciousness 
higher than the consciousness about which we are 
inquiring. 

The following passage from Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s “* Philosophy of Common Sense,” is a fine 
statement showing the nature of the ultimate 
ground to which our knowledge is reducible : 

“Let us suppose an act of immediate knowledge, 
By internal or external perception, I apprehend a 
phenomenon of mind or matter, as existing” (as 
for example, when one is conscious in memory of 
some past event or sees and smells arose); “I 
therefore affirm it to be. Now if asked how I 
know, or am assured, that what I apprehend as a 
mode of mind may not be, in reality, a mode of 
matter, or that what I apprehend as a mode of mat- 
ter may not in reality be a mode of mind, I can 
only say, using the simplest language, ‘I know it 
to be true, because I fee/ and can not but feel,’ 
or ‘because I Jdelieve and can not but believe 
it so to be.’ And if farther interrogated how 
I know or am assured that I thus fee/ or be- 
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lieve, 1 can make no better answer than in the one 
case to say, ‘ because I de/ieve that I feed,’ or in the 
other, because ‘I feel that I believe.’ It thus ap- 
pears, that when pushed to our last refuge, we 
must either retire upon feeling or belief, or upon 
both indifferently.” 

Now, though we may boast of reason and refuse 
to believe upon authority, is it not a fact, after all, 
that reason itself must rest on authority, that is, on 
something believable of itself, and hence author- 
itative? Can we say that the original data of reason- 
ing rest upon reason ; are they not rather accepted by 
reason upon the authority of what is beyond itself? 
Instead of reason heing the ultimate ground of belief, 
then, we must reverse the order and are compelled, 
philosophically, to admit that which is beyond 
itself, in other words, objects of faith or belief, as 
the primary condition of reason, adopting the 
maxim of another ancient philosopher‘ “Crede ut 
intelligas,” “ Believe that you may know.” 

j. W. T. 


HOME ITEMS. 
ONEIDA. 
THE Midlanders have about finished their re- 


pairs on the long trestle. The cost of the job 
has been $3,000. 


Oct. 26.—High winds and myriads of brown 
leaves flying in every direction over our lawn. 
Indian summer yet to come. 


Thurs., Oct. 28.—For the past three days our 
reception-room has presented a busy, yet some- 
what unusual scene. The entire family has been 
undergoing a thorough eye inspection by Prof. M. 
X. Weills, a French oculist, aurist and optician, 
late of Paris, now living in New York city. The 
Professor was accompanied by Mr. M. A. Clarence, 
of Rome, N. Y., who acted as an interpreter. 
Professor Weills has been in this country but a 
few months, and can talk but little English. He 
was a pupil of Von Graefe at Heidelberg, and is 
now introducing a new style of spectacle lens 
which he claims is constructed on a more scien- 
tific principle than any before offered to the public. 
Prof. Weills examines almost exclusively with the 
ophthalmoscope, and the rapidity and correctness of 
his diagnoses, indicate great skill and long practice 
in the use of that instrument. In regard to the 
quality of the glasses which he furnished us, we 
can not as yet give much of an opinion, but as 
they are evidently constructed in “an accordance 
with the Philosophy of Nature,” we expect good 
results. 

The Professor was much interested in the Com- 
munity as a Socialistic movement, of which he had 
before heard through his Socialistic friends in 
France. Our thanks are due to Mr. Clarence for 
his patient care and faithfulness as an interpreter. 


THE fruit folks are rapidly closing up the packing 
for this season. Stewed pumpkin, Shaker apple 
sauce, apple butter, apple jelly, and quince jelly are 
among the last of the canning. 

By the way, we always feel somewhat distressed 
as to the proper name of that great, homely, 
honest old yellow fruit of the Cucurbita pepo which 
we always have called a “punkin,” reckless 
alike of orthography and good taste. We know 
that pumpkin rhymes with bumpkin, and hence is 
handy for poets. The dictionary says pompion is 
the correct orthography, but what does pompion 
rhyme with? Nothing we hope. We prefer plain 
“punkin.” 


Our new coal vault is covering with coal-tar. 
What should we do without coal-tar? With it we 
roof our buildings and coal-vaults, construct smooth 
walks about our grounds ; from it we extract our 
aniline colors, mauve, solferino, magenta, and many 





other beautiful tints; without it we should have no 
carbolic acid and many other useful compounds, 
but, it smells abominably. 


Our Vineland correspondent, M. L. W., writes 
under date of Oct. 26, 1875: 

“DEAR H :—With the train go the remains of 
Uri Carruth who died Sunday morning last, ffom 
the effects of the pistol-shot of Chas. K. Landis. 
On Monday, yesterday, Professors of surgery made 
a post mortem examination, finding abscesses in the 
region of the ball which caused his death. Or at 
least, such was the decision of the Coronor’s jury 
held the same day. 

“His body lies in state in the Unitarian church, 
to be sent forward by rail to Clinton, N. Y., 
for burial among his friends. 

“T had a view of the body (as one of the twelve) 
yesterday, and found him looking the resemblance 
of his former self in health. Very truly, 

“st. W.” 


A LADY visitor who was here last week, 
made the remark that “ working over grown people 
is terribly discouraging; it seems to me they are 
past help,” etc. She spoke of this in reterence to 
preparing teachers for the schools. Her remark 
called out the following: 

W. A. H.—We have a different theory from 
our visitor on one point. Her idea that there 
is no help for persons after a certain age, is quite 
in contrast with our theory of change of character. 

H. F. S—One of the advantages of Commu- 
nism is, that we can become as little children. 

C. W. U—This lady mentions a_ certain 
age at which persons can learn the alphabet easier 
than at any age alterward. We have several cases 
in the family which show that that is not true. 
Mrs. N. (over sixty), has learned the Greek alphabet 
and to read Greek. She might have learned it at 
an earlier age, but no one supposes that she could 
have made better progress than at her present age. 
There is a progressive development, no doubt, that 
we all go through ; but after a certain plan is well 
entered upon, it is not to be supposed—so it seems 
to me—that we are to lose what we got in the pre- 
ceding stage. On the contrary, any later de- 
velopment is an addition to our stock. When the 
perceptive faculties of a child become strong and 
active, he not only learns his letters readily, but 
other configurations just as readily. ‘Ihe faculties 
which are concerned in learning the forms of 
letters, are the same that are exercised when one 
attempts to put his finger on the exact middle of a 
stick of timber, or sketches pictures, or studies 
geometry. Therefore, if their perceptive faculties 
are strong and active, it is just as easy for persons 
to learn an alphabet at fifty years of age, as at five. 


WE copy the following from a private letter just 
received from one of our agents: 

“ New-York, Oct. 24, 1875. 

** DEAR SISTER :—George D. and I are spending 
the evening in our room, writing home. I have a 
little time after finishing my business letters, which 
I will spend in telling you how we went to hear the 
great ‘ Evangelists’ to-day. 

“ They began their labors at the skating-rink, in 
Brooklyn, at 8-30 this morning. G. and J, think- 
ing there would be no great crowd in the morn- 
ing, did not get there as early as we should, and 
on our arrival found the building filled, and 
the doors closed. However, we went around the 
other side of it, where there was another entrance 
and after some waiting, succeeded in yaining ad- 
mission. That was all. We hardly got a sight at 
the two men. We heard them sing and talk, but 
this did not satisfy us. We determined to take an 
early start, and if possible secure a good place at 
the afternoon service, which was to open at four 
o’clock, 
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“At a quarter past three, we arrived near 
the building, but found the entire street for 
a whole block, literally choked with people. The 
sidewalks, doorsteps and windows for a long dis- 
tance were swarming with the anxious crowd. We 
worked our way toward the doors as nearly as 
possible in order to gain an early admission when 
they should be thrown open. A slight cheering 
announced the opening of the doors, and the rush 
began. It would be difficult to describe what fol- 
lowed. In fact, I could see little for the crowd. 
I knew by the anxious faces and frantic vestures 
of the women in the opposite windows that some- 
thing frightful was before me. Suddenly the 
doors closed and the pressure of the crowd in- 
creased. The women began to shriek and the 
police called, ‘Stand back! stand back !’ 

“Then the cry arose, that ‘a woman had fallen,’ 
and that ‘we were killing a woman.’ The women 
from the windows in the building opposite, shrieked, 

“Don’t kill that woman.’ 

“ Presently the doors again opened, and the rush 
began afresh. Women were borne from their feet 
by the crowd, and carried along in the greatest dis- 
order. I saw many pass ie door minus their hats. 
which, doubtless, they had taken so much pains to 
arrange before coming. Even hardy G. D. A. 
said that he was subjected to about as much 
pressure as he was able to stand. 

“When we entered I saw them reviving one 
young lady with cold water. Every thing 
orderly and quiet within the building. 
ceeded in 


was 
We suc- 
seats about three-fourths 
of the way back from the speaker, which was 
quite too far to hear his talk connectedly. We 
could, however, hear Mr. Sankey’s clear and 
beautiful voice as he sang his telling songs. He 
sat at the cabinet organ, and played his own ac- 
companiments ina simple, unassuming style. He 


obtaining 


was sustained by a chorus of two hundred and 
fifty singers. 

The music was very effective. 

“Mr. Sankey’s manner is very simple and 


fervent. He played the prelude to his popular 
song, ‘Ninety and nine,’ when seeming to have a 
sudden thought, he rose from the instrument and 
offered a fervent prayer that the song might have 
its best effect upon the audience, then sitting down 
he finished it. 

“ Mr. Moody is a rapid speaker—has a rough 
voice—but is graceful and forcible in his gestures. 
He employs many apt and commonplace similes 
which are very telling. He is a fine looking man 
with a full dark beard, and robust figure. I could 
feel that he was kindling a fire of enthusiasm in 
the audience. Cc. A. &” 

ON Saturday 22d ult., one of October’s loveliest 
days, the school children, with four attendants, 
went to the “ Cascades.” 
thus writes of the ride: 


One of the company 


“We left home at 1-2 past 9 o’clock, and after 
riding through the villages of Stockbridge and 
Munnsville, and walking the frequent acclivities 
which lead to the cascade region, we arrived at the 
fallsat 12 o’clock. The children spent two hours in 
clambering over the curious rocks strewn about the 
pasture lands, splashing in the several water-falls 
or wading in the swift-running brook. This gave 
them excellent appetites, and they sat down toa 
cold lunch with eager relish. Lunch over, we all 
went for aramble to the “devil’s den,” fifteen min- 
utes’ distant, which the boys had reckoned on seeing 
all the morning. The “devil’s den” is an abrupt 
descent a hundred feet or more into a little valley, 
at the bottom of which runs a tiny brooklet. As 
we stood at the top it looked fearfully deep, and 
seemed dangerous. but there is scarcely enough of 
the hideous about it to give itso ugly a name. 
The boys plunged down the steep bank without 
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hesitation, but they were some time longer -in 
regaining the top. 

“ At 3 o’clock we started for home. We took a 
different route from that by which we came. After 
riding over a terribly rough road for a short distance 
we came upon higher ground and better going. 
The children got out and walked up all the hills. 
A few miles further on we found ourselves in the 
beautiful Siloam valley with its cool meandering 
trout brook ; this brook crossed our road ten or a 
dozen times before we came to the retired village of 
Hoboken. The objects which elicited most remark 
from the children, were the threshing-machines, the 
bee-hives and the pumpkins; these seemed to 
characterize all the thrifty farmers in this region. 


“ Darkness fell upon us as we entered the village 
of Wampsville, and our driver said we had come 
a distance of over twelve miles since we left the 
‘cascades.’ Three miles more brought us home 
at 1-2 past 6 o’clock, a little tired and a good 
deal hungry. The children were given a lunch of 
bread-and-milk, and then put to bed.” 


WALLINGFORD. 
THE following paper was read at a late meeting : 


‘““WOMEN AND THE TURKISH BATH. 


“It is evident that women need the Bath as 
much and even more than men do. In the Jewish 
purifications women came in for the greater share. 
Their indoor life and sedentary occupations make 
the Bath specially desirable. It has the effect of 
outdoor exercise. Women have more diseases 
than men, and the Turkish Bath is said to be 
the best treatment ever yet discovered for their 
peculiar complaints. What is the reason then that 
so few women comparatively avail themselves of 
the institution? According to our weekly reports, 
there are ten men to one woman that take the Bath. 
Well, I can see several impediments in woman's 
way, and others may think of more. 


“In the first place the husband and father carries 
the Aurse. The wife and daughters have to beg 
their spending money, and sometimes it is given 
grudgingly. Then if a woman has to earn all the 
money she gets, the price of the Bath is more pre- 
cious to her than to a man who can earn three times 
as much without working any harder. 


“Secondly, the women can not get away from 
home as easily as the men can. Babies and the 
daily routine of housework, things which can 
not be put off, tie them up. The men, moreover, 
have the advantage in respect to conveyance. They 
can harness a horse, and they generally have a 
horse at command, as the women do not. 


“Thirdly, the every-day habits of women are 
less favorable to their attending the Bath than 
those of men. Men are at home in places of pub- 
lic resort, are accustomed to spend time in bar- 
rooms and stores, while women are habitually do- 
mestic, and it is rather at the sacrifice of conven- 
tional propriety that they appear at such places. 

“Fourthly, women are more sgueamish than 
men (we might have said modest or sensitive, 
but that would not express it.) This is partly the 
result of training. Men are accustomed to bathe 
together, but there is no such freedom among the 
other sex, as they are commonly brought up. 
It often is with the greatest shrinking that women 
submit to the necessary undressing. 


“Doubtless woman’s dress and long hair as 
worn in the world, are minor impediments. It is 
more fuss and trouble for a woman to take the Bath 
than fora man. She has more pins to take out 
and the disarrangement of her hair costs a good 
deal. 

“These various impediments indicate very well 
just where society and women need improvement; 
but they might be surmounted, most of them, as 





things are, if every home would have a Bath of its 
own. R.” 


EVENING CONVERSATION. 
W. C., Oct. 9, 1875. 


[A talk from O. C.in regard to the Wallingford 
University programme was read this evening, after 
which Mr. Noyes said :] 


My mind has been directed for some time past 
to the question of literary education ; as to what 
we shall study, read, etc. I see that while the col- 
leges and regular schoo!s have been flourishing 
and growing in the country and educating a certain 
class of persons, at the same time the great popu- 
lar movement of education that has been going on 
for the last thirty or forty years, and which has 
taken everybody in and put them to school is one 
that started with phrenology. Phrenology. as I 
have frequently said, is metaphysics for the mil- 
lions. It is the deepest study, in one sense, that 
the schools have, and yet through phrenology the 
great masses of this country have been taught in a 
system of metaphysics, which the scientific people 
(while they adopt a good deal of it), seem to de- 
spise. The habit of thinking on deep subjects 
was introduced among the common people through 
phrenology in a way that it could not have been by 
any other means. That was the beginning. Then 
came mesmerism, which had a great run all 
through the country. There were lectures and 
popular discussions in regard to it, and everybody 
young and old, rich and poor, was put to school. 
The colleges and scientific people looked on dis- 
dainfully, but the common people were educated. 
Then came spiritualism ; and there has been a simi- 
lar course pursued in that. The performances 
of the lecturers on phrenology have been accom- 
panied by a great deal of falsehood and hum- 
buggery; and the lecturers on mesmerism have 
been, a great many of them, charlatans ; and so 
there has been a great amount of humbug in spirit- 
ualism, and yet we know by our own experience 
that we have got immense benefit from what we 
have learned in these three departments—phre- 
nology, mesmerism, and spiritualism. They have 
furnished us with a theory to work upon; with 
facts and with language that are worth every thing 
to us. 

Then I look back and see that when we have 
waited on inspiration we have found reading which 
was very interesting to us ina little different line from 
what the colleges would set us about. I remember 
we had at one time quite an enthusiasm for reading 
on the subject of breeding and stirpiculture, and 
found a great deal of literature that was very in- 
teresting to us on those subjects. Then for a 
good while we had as much enthusiasm in reading 
spiritualistic books and papers as ever we had in 
reading novels. 

For my part I should be glad to have our chil- 
dren, all of them, taught phrenology. I should like 
to have them understand the general principles of 
it, learn the language of it, and believe init as far as 
we believe init ourselves. The study of that science 
would help our system of criticism. It is really a 
system of criticism itself and would fall right in 
with our system and be a help to it. The colleges 
set folks to studying Virgil and Homer and other 
old heathen writers; but I believe we could get 
more good from studying and practising phrenology. 


Christ said, “The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father do: for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise.” I imagine if he were living on earth 
in these days he would apply that somewhat to 
this great system of education that is going on 
among the common people, comprising these three 
departments—phrenology, mesmerism, and _ spirit- 
ualism. Certainly, these torm the great popular 
college that is carrying the masses of people 





through that curriculum. We are looking and 
watching to see what the Father is doing, and 
want to do the same. His is the college we shall 
want to go to and have our children go through. 

You will notice that these metaphysics for the 
million are in close connection and alliance with 
all the great reforms that also form part of 
the curriculum of this popular college. Temper- 
ance, woman’s rights, hygiene, anti-slavery, and all 
the medical reforms are closely connected with 
this system of metaphysics. If we are going 
through this curriculum that we see the masses 
are going through, I suppose we shall have to 
begin with phrenology. That was the beginning of 
the course that has ended in spiritualism. 


We see that God has managed to bring over 
from the scientific college-department men enough 
to be leaders in this movement of popular educa- 
tion. The Fowlers were college-bred men; and 
we see in England Crookes and Wallace, men of 
first-rate education, who have gone over to spirit- 
ualism. Well, I am a college-bred man, and I 
have gone over to spiritualism of all kinds and to 
popular education. It is possible that God is 
encouraging both of these systems—the college 
system and the popular system. It is altogether 
likely that he is pushing t®m both forward. No 
doubt there is inspiration on both sides, and they 
are probably carrving forward education together 
in the most comprehensive way. The march of 
mind is progressing as we walk—first one foot 
forward and then the other. It is an alternate 
movement of the special education of the colleges 
and the education that comes by inspiration and 
by lecturing. Our business is to prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good ; I believe there 
is as much truth and good to be found outside of 
the colleges in these systems of thinking which 
they despise (commencing with phrenology), as 
there is in the colleges. We have satisfied our- 
selves in regard to spiritualism that the learned 
and wise despise things that are true, and refuse to 
study things that ought to be studied. I believe 
the same is true of phrenology. 


E. H. H.—Phrenology, mesmerism and spirit- 
ualism certainly have for their object the study of 
human beings and the highest organization of life 
in a practical, close way. Perhaps more directly 
than the colleges. This makes me think of 
Christ’s saying (the deep significance of which I 
have often been struck with), when he called some 
of his disciples to leave their fishing and follow 
him, and he would make them fishers of men; as 
though he would turn their attention from an in- 
ferior thing toa much higher object. So we may 
say in reference to these studies proposed; they 
call us to dealing with the highest kind of life. 


THE LONDON MARRIAGE MARKET. 


The November number of the Ga/axy ina re- 
view of “ Marriage in High Life, a Drama in two 
Acts,” sets forth in clear colors the shallowness of 
society folks in London. After reading it one is 
tempted to exclaim, 

“ What a terrible state of things!” 

And we. think few candid people can read it 
without feeling that it is far preterable to be a “ no- 
body” with honest purposes, than a ‘‘ somebody” 
engaged in the great marriage lottery, with the 
whole life absorbed in making a “good match.” 
Speaking of marriage in high life the writer says: 

This is the goal of the hopes and expectations of 
two-thirds of those who compose what is technically 
called “society.” This it is that underlies the balls 
and fées of the season, that stimulates trade, that crip- 
ples or ruins families, and sours the temper of the dis- 
appointed, while it often throws the successful off their 
mental balance. A very ludicrous comedy it is to the 
calm and critical looker-on, A sort of royal gambling, 
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an exalted species of lottery. The first act takes place 
in town; the secondin the country. The scenery 
and properties are changed, but the plot remains the 
same. Of course there are other and minor dramas 
going on at the same time on the vast stage. There are 
a few sensible, single-minded people, who go up to 
town for sheer amusement, without any after-thought ot 
gain or social intrigue ; people who go to the theater 
for the sake of the play, to the opera for the sake of the 
music, to the bal!-room for the sake of dancing, to the 
park for the sake of shade and sweet scents, and to 
church for the sake of prayer. There are men who 
honestly frequent country houses where the wine is 
good and the shooting ditto, and who go to Scotland 
with the intention of fishing and stalking, without refer- 
ence to flirtation or a “good match.” But be sure that 
such persons are precisely those who in society are 
practically ciphers. They do very well to fill up a ball list, 
or serve as padding to a dinner party, but no one cares 
whether they come or stay away; they form no part of 
the intricate plan of social life; they are important to 
no one, whether dowager, statesman, or M. P. They 
are usually a “bad match.” * * * 


Of this class of honest-seekers after genuine amuse- 
ment we will speak later on, but the chief actors in the 
social play will be more interesting to the reader at pre- 
sent. A great many very good people, who never 
knowingly plot and contrive any thing, and whom the 
sight of even a decorous whist-table would shock and 
alarm, sit down to this enormous game, and smilingly 
go through their manceuvres, pulling the wires and 
prompting their less experienced children in the most 
calmly innocent, ‘sure of righteousness ”’ way imagina- 
ble. People whom every one for years has called 
unworldly suddenly break out in this line when they 
have grown-up sons and daughters to launch forth. 
The legitimate ambition of parents for their children’s 
welfare seems so thoroughly blended with what ill-na- 
tured people call intriguing for a ‘‘ good match,” that 
the persons interested really can not distinguish between 
the two shades. Welfare has become so inextricably 
confounded with success, that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them. It might be said of such parents’ thoughts, 
as Tennyson says of Launcelot, that 

+ «+ + imme lived asin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 


And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be plucked asunder. 


* * * Very few of the young men or girls, or others 
whose position brings them forward on the “social 
stage’ in London, care for society for its own sake: 
After her first season or two a girl’s enthusiasm for 
dancing is a good deal lessened, but the habit remains ; 
she has gut into a groove ; it would be thought ‘odd it 
she did not go every-where; and if a Frenchman is 
alive to ridicule, let no one suppose that his neighbor 
across the channel is more philosophical. Indeed, the 
dread of the verdict of eccentricity keeps many a socia! 
drudge chained to a very uncomfortable car. There 
is practically no choice left an English girl of a certain 
position ; she mzs¢t join the whirl and tread the mill, 
under pain ot being called odd, which is almost equiva- 
lent to being crossed out of the book of matrimony. 
And not only is a fancy for leisure and retirement, or a 
leaning toward serious pursuits, considered odd, but a 
religious call of any kind comes under the same con- 
venient ban. If a girl were to devote her time to hos- 
pitals and sisterhoods, religious meetings, etc., she 
would be dubbed eccentric, evangelical. If she thought 
dancing wrong, she would be laughed at, as a prude, 
People would shake their heads and pity her parents. 
In such a social atmosphere it is hardly to be expected 
that earnestness should be a common virtue. Enthu- 
siasm of any sort is soon stunted and the germs of in- 
dividuality crushed. Hence it is difficult tu tell a wo- 
man’s real character until after she is married. You 
‘come across a hundred girls in a London ball-room, and 
can discover scarcely more individuality than among a 
hundred Paris wax dolls who can speak out papa and 
mamma. ® * * * ° 

The men are much the same nonentities. 

* al * . * * * 
Yet there is one thing which animates every bosom 
which no one ventures to call odd, and this is the look 
out for a good match. Men and women old and young, 
are at one on that topic. No one thinks it degrading to 
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go into the world night after night, seeking prey of this 
description. Each one keeps a mental book of the 
prizes, in regular gradation, with the Aros and coms cor- 
rectly ticketed ; and if chance or the superior skill of 
other aspirants put one prize out of reach, the second 
or third string to the bow is ready to be fitted on at 
once. Neither men nor women can claim the palm ; 
there are intriguers of both sexes who are Aassés maitres 
in this social diplomacy, but perhaps the women are 
more numerous. Besides they have advantages that 
men lack ; the innocent face and golden hair of *‘ sweet 
seventeen ”’ is a more effectual mask than any a man can 
muster, and a mother’s anxiety for her darling a more 
convenient and touching sentiment than any for which 
the world is likely to credit a father or uncle. 


The doggedness with which this husband or wife- 
hunting is conducted is another characteristic which 
likens this pursuit to gambling. No one is more tire- 


less more weather-proof than the actors in “ Marriage 
in High Life.” Any and every scene will serve their 
turn. The fatigues of last night are forgotten by noon 
to-day. Half the conquests made in the ball-room are 
finished in the Rotten Row. 

* * + 

Not only the ball-room and the Row, but the art 
rooms, the concert hall, the church, are made suc- 
cessively the arena in which the struggle for place and 
gold is fought. The tinsel interests of the world claim 
entrance every-where. * * * 

* Any thing and every thing for the gilt 

prize, and a whole lifetime to learn the lesson that all is 

not gold that glitters ! 
* * * * 

A sad sight in London society is the man or woman 
of half a dozen seasons, disenchanted of their first 
genuine delight in mere amusement, and disappointed 
in their hope of a “good marriage.” They remind one 
of the statue of salt which Lot left in the wilderness, 
its blank face turned wearily to the city whence no more 
good could come. P ' 

* * * * * 

In due time the scene is shifted and the round of 
country visits begin. Here is the second act of the 
dran‘a—the second campaign. From March to the end 
of July, London is more or less the favorite and crowded 
arena; August is the recruiting month after the fatigues 
of the season; and in September, under pretense of 
shooting-parties, etc., the country houses fill for the 
renewai of matrimonial attack and defense. ‘True, 
Scotch shooting begins, as every one knows, on the 12th 
of August; but as Scotch sport of all kinds is more 
real and more absorbing than English sport, flirtation and 
intrigue are not such inevitable adjuncts of the country 
life at the Highland box. Few men take to the moors 
except through genuine love of sport, and few women 
bent on making a good match are foolish enough to 
follow the Nimrods. 
“ * * * * 

If any thing, the second campaign (in the county 
houses) is more a¥duous and wearing than the first ; 
now there is not one hour of the day when you are en- 
tirely off duty. Late evenings make late mornings. 
Breakfast at ten is an elaborate dress parade, and the 
first skirmishes take place round the table. The ser- 
vants are dismissed as soon as the tea and coffee are 
handed round, and the guests forage at the sideboard 
for themselves. The men help their fair neighbors, 
and often have but little spare time for themselves. 
However natural it may be to the human animal to eat 
in silence, etiquette forbids the indulgence ; and as a 
divided att: ntion seldom insures perfection in any pu- 
suit, the conversation is generally as poor as the eating is 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, the meals at a great country- 
house party are seldom satisfactory to any one but the 
cook. * * * . * 

After breakfast comes the lounging time in the draw- 
ing-room, the length of which is entirely dependent on 
the chance that some of the men may think it worth 
while to come and admire Lady Matilda’s new stitch, 
“the catch-me-quick,” in tatting and crotchet, or Miss 
Silvia’s exquisite mediaeval book-cover (kept on hard 
throughout the whole country visiting seasun), or the 
biight tangle which the rich widow, Mrs. Herbert 
Somerville, gets her maid to set right for her every even- 
ing, and exhibits again the next morning in the same: 
stage as Penelope’s embroidery. If the men go out 





shooting, the ladies generally plead ‘‘home letters to} 


write,” or a headache, which will of course be much 


improved by the luncheon rendezvous in the beech- 


plantation at two o’clock. (N. B. A lonely walk over 
the hills would be altogether out of the question as a 
remedy, though the air is pure up there, and the beech 
plantation is rather damp.) ‘Then in the afternoon, 
having already changed their dress twice, aud each time 
exhibited something exquisite and Parisian, our friends 
must drive out to see the ruins, or the church, or the 
view, or whatever lion the country can boast of. * * 
Perhaps, last year, you remember a young couple who, 
the cynosure of all eyes, went up one of the practicable 
Swiss mountains together. Do you also remember how 
much of the cloud-beauty, the snow-beauty, the crags 
of ice, the mountain rainbows, the suitor, male or fe- 
male, noticed and admired? But she could tell you 
exactly how Lord Five-Balls looked; what he wore, 
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how often he helped her with his arm or his alpenstock, 
how often he complimented her on her nerve and her 
skill in climbing. And 4e could tell an equally interest- 
ing tale of Miss Shiner’s smiles, and her exquisite 
walking-boots, her little exclamations of pretended 
fright, and cut-and-dry love of nature, etc. It is impos- 
sible to have two absorbing interests at the same time, 
and genuine love of architecture can not be reconciled 
with a sturdy courting of a coronet or a bank deposit. 
So we will leave these sham dilettanti over the tombs of 
the host’s ancestors to their more cougenial secret medi- 
tations. Did you ever hear of a mother taking her 
daughter to the opera, and, if the latter listened to 
Nilsson’s singing rather than to the whispers of the 
youth whose presence in her box is making every other 
chaperon in the house jealous, upbraiding her for being 
rude to the individual in question? Or did you ever 
notice how at a small informal party, gathered to look 
over a few art treasures, if there are present a young 
grandee ticketed as a matrimonial prize and a clever 
obscure artist or collector, the manuscript missal in the 
hand of the former will appear to contain more honey 
than the remnant of old tapestry in the hand of the lat 

ter? At least the women, young and old, cluster like 
bees around the missal, while the other treasure seems 
to possess more interest for elcerly men. All these 
phenomena are to be seen in London and in the circle 
of corresponding country houses every day and night, 
and people think them signs of a desirable and proper 
state of things. al ° ° 

And here we may return to a certain class of men in 
the grand monde to whom we have already alluded, 
and whom English novels have dubbed * detrimentals.” 
Socially speaking, they are the equals of the peer and 
by far the superiors of the millionaire ; matrimonially 
speaking, they are supposed to be non-existent. They 
are as distinct from the choice fartis as one geological 
Stratum is from another. They are younger sons, 
country cousins, struggling barristers, officers in infan- 
try regiments, government clerks, engineers, and sur- 
veyors just returned from Mexico or India, attachés of 
insignificant and remote legations, or small landholders 
up in the Hebrides or in the Irish bogs. One of these 
is perfectly free to dance with a duke’s daughter, take 
her to her mother’s carriage, or bring her ices or claret 
cup ; but itis understvod to be just as impossible for him 
to ask her to marry him as it would be for her father’s 
gardener or gamekeeper. He knows it, and generally 
abides by the decree. If this foolish understancing 
were not in the way, there would be many more happy 
and congenial “ marriages in high life.” * * 

Retribution often overtakes the mistaken parents or girl, 
who give the cold shoulder to an ineligible youth. The 
poor and obscure suitor quite often turns out, in mid- 
dle age, a prosperous man and a desirable match. * * 
The destiny of a woman who marries an obscure but 
clever man is far prouder and more interesting than that 
of her sister who at eighteen puts on the coronct. * 

If love of society does not degenerate into love of 
flirtation, it is well; but with French taste, in many 
things legitimate, there has of late crept in a very sus- 
piciously French practice (if not theory) concerning the 
behavior of married women. Funvwi is a terrible enemy 
but it is the one which most frequently assails the bride 
at the close of the honeymoon. It must be expected 
and provided against. We have known a young girl 
who a year after her marriage grew so sick even of her 
matchless jewel-box, that she had every diamond and 
sapphire, etc., re-set at enormous cost, in a newer and 
more dazzling fashion. Even this is harmless, if it be 
all. But whata state of things these small symptoms 
reveal! Don’t you think the young matron who lives in 
a six-roomed cottage, on tree hundred a year, and has 
no jewel-box and no Paris dresses, is happier among her 
roses and ferns, her lettuce and cucumbers, her dainty 
little dishes concocted from the mysteries of a genuine 
manuscript mother’s receipt-book, and her daily expec- 
tations of her husband’s return from his work, of his 
look of delight at the simple ¢fergue she has nlled with 
flowers to surprise him, and of his present of a new 
book on some interesting and useful subject ? 
# # # + * 

That this sketch of society is not exaggerated, and 
that the view taken here of the state of the London 
world is the one entertained by sensible Englishmen 
used to society in its higher circles, we will show by a 
few passages from some recent numbers of the * Sawur- 
day Review,” acompetent social critic, as all are agreed ; 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 

“It is not a question of a mere marriage, but of what 
the fashionable reporter calls an “alliance,’ and of an 
alliance, not with prosperous iron or calico, but with 
strawberry leaves, or the next best thing to strawberry 
leaves.” ‘ 

Alliance is a fitly chosen word, though it is rather 
high-sounding, and after all mears nothing more than 
partnership. For in most of these nicely-caiculated 
marriages there is no bond, no union, no sacrament. 
There is a frank give-and-take arrangement, and a tacit 
understandieg that each of the parties will be allowed 
to go his or her own way, subject to certain unfrequent 
social coalitions, such as a state dinner-party, or a judi- 
cious cajoling of country voters, etc. One feature of 
the matrimonial schedule, which might perhaps escape 
an uninitiated searcher, is that while the millionaire’s 
daughter is a prize worthy of a duke, and almost out 
of the reach of a suitor not a prospective peer, the mil- 
lionaire’s son ranks somewhat lower, and does not quite 
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correspond to the value set on the portionless daughter 
of a peer. There is a subtle barrier which not even his 
money can quite break down, but then a little lower 
down the circle he will find himself consoled for this 
slight by the adulation and easy smiles of that portion 
of younger scions whose position is familiarly styled 
“hanging on the skirts” of society. The perfect accord 
with which chaperon and charge generally conduct their 
London campaign leads tu many ludicrous incidents on 
he stairs and halls of a great house or charming villa.” 


THE NEWS. 


Mackay, the owner of three-fifths of the “Big 
Bonanza” silver mine of Nevada, has an income of 
$800,000 a month. 

The New York and Brooklyn Bridge has already 
cost $5, 800,000 and will cost at least $10,000,000 more 
and four years work. 


Theodore Tilton is lecturing before large audiences 


at the west. At Chicago, three thousand people 
attended one lecture and one thousand more were 


turned away from lack of room. 

During the last year ten of the leading Chicago 
banks sold the large sum of $ 418, 000, 000 of exchange. 
This shows what a large proportion of our commercial 
business is done by means of exchange in the place of 
currency. Ilere $418,000,000 paid out by 
Chicago alone without the use of a single dollar in 


was 
currency. Let those who think the country is suffering 
from lack of currency take note and ponder. 

The Prince 
India. 


of Wales has started on his visit to 
The war steamer Serafis has been fitted up 
at great expense for the accommodation of the Prince 
and his suite and “no pains spared to insure success, ” 
which means, “to impress the natives of India with 
the British 
have been expressed that 


the grandeur and power of Empire. ” 
attempts at 
assassination will be made, but extraordinary precau- 
The 
route will be by steamer from Greece viz, Suez Canal 
to Bombay. 


Some fears 


tions to prevent any such thing will be taken. 


The late Isaac M. Singer, the celebrated sewing-ma- 
chine millionaire, left a property valued at $13,000,000 
to twenty-six children and a wife to whom he was never 
legally married. Although several of his children were 
illegitimate according to law, he acknowledges them all 
The 
man hau, at one time and another, lived with five wo- 


and makes provision in his will for them. 


men, yet there was no shirking of responsibility in re- 
gard to his sexual irregularities. Ah 
example by which many may profit. 


the result of 


Carruth, the Vineland editor who was shot by Landis 
last March, and who to use his own expression, has 
been “carrying an undeveloped lead mine in his brain” 
ever since, died last week from the effects of the injury. 


If in such cases the victim lives a year and a 
day, it relieves the assailant of the charge of man- 
slaughter. Well aware that Carruth was rapidly 


sinking, Landis has been for several months trying 
to effect a settlement upon 
pense. The finally agreed upon about 
$12,000, anda proviso that Carruth should leave the 
State. The rapid decline of the latter interrupted the 
negotiations, and now it is too late, 


some pecuniary recom- 


sum was 


Landis has been 
delivered over by his bondholders to the State authori- 
ties. 

Moody and Sankey began their labors in this country 
Brooklyn The 
immense building was filled to its utmost capacity and 


at the Rink on Tuesday Oct. 24. 


The ex- 
ercises were of the usual character, singing and pray- 


many hundreds were unable to gain access. 


ing, with a plain, matter-of-fact discourse by Moody 
upon Scripture texts. The audience seemed deeply 
impressed by the earnestness of the evangelists and 
joined heartily in the exercises. One noticeable feature 
about their movement, is, the hearty cOoperation of the 
Buddington, Cuyler, 
Tallmage and others join in helping on the work 


regular ministers of the churches. 


and there seems to be no trace of the professional 
jealousy which so often interferes with inspiration 
among the people. 

In consideration of the fact that numerous unnecessary 
homicides have occurred through the careless use of fire- 
arms by the police of our large cities, the Police Board 
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of Brooklyn has lately passed an order forbidding the 
carrying of fire-arms by the police of that city between 
the hours of 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. unless by an especial 
permit from the Superintendent. This is a move in 
the right direction. It has been clearly demonstrated 
that the carrying of fire-arms with a tacit permission to 
use them whenever the officers thought best, has led 
to a careless use of such weapons, and a disregard of 
consequences, which can not be to severely condemned. 
Our city police were not intended too be self-appointed 
judges, jury and executicners whenever and where- 
ever they saw fit. They are to protect, not to slaughter. 


Frederic Hudson, so well known as the late manag- 
ing editor of the New York Herald, was fatally injured 
at a railroad crossing in Concord Mass,. on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 20th. About a quarter past five he was 
approaching a street crossing of the Middlesex Central 
Railroad, seated in a covered buggy with Judge John S. 
Keyes, who was driving. The flag-man warned them 
of the approach of a train, and they stopped long 
enough to let the engine pass. Being deeply engaged 
in conversation, and not being aware that the cars were 
coming after, and that a flying switch was always made 
at this crossing, they started to cross as soon as the 
engine had passed. The cars struck a hind wheel, 
and, throwing Judge Keyes into the street, rolled Mr. 
Hudson, inside the buggy, along the track about fifty 
feet, and down a slight embankment. Judge Keyes, 
although considerably bruised and stunned, was not 
seriously injured. Mr. 
serious, and after every thing had been tried in vain, h 
died on Thursday morning about five oclock. Mr, 
Hudson retired from his’ position on the Hera/d in 1866, 
and had since dovoted himself to writing a ” History of 
Journalism in America.” He was held in high esteem 
by the people of Concord and his loss will be deeply 
deplored by a large circle of friends 


Hudson’s injuries were more 


A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK IN PRESS. 


tOOT-NOTES or WALKING AS A_ FINE 
Art, BY ALFRED Barron. “Q.” A 16mo 
volume of 330 pages, printed on heavy laid 
paper. Bound in cloth. Price by mail $1.50. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


What is Art? Here is my answer : 
Leg of Tramp, and toe of dancer. 

This book was written in Wallingford, Conn., 
some ten years ago, and created a very lively in- 
terest at the time it was going through the press 
as a calling forth many complimentary 
notices from the simple lovers of nature and from 
the dainty admirers of choice reading. One lady 
in Western New York had a circle of fifty friends 
and neighbors who she says came to her to read 
“Foot Notes.” These papers give the walks and 
talks of an enthusiastic pedestrian who made his 
excursions from Wallingford. They have of course 
a very desirable local flavor and coloring. Their 
spirit and philosophy are good for any neighbor- 
hood. 


serial, 


PRESS NOTICES. 
A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
Y. Evening Post. 


They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 
—Golden Age. 


“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests ‘horeau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise’ 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell] 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
and mind.”—Daily Graphic. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theis own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 


All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 

phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. &vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his * 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘‘ Male Continence,” 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TruBNek & Company, LDook-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,” the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 
Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 


the afflatusof New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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